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[The following article comes from an able wri- 
ter, and though some of our readers may not co- 
incide with him in all his conelusions, we think | 
they can bat accord him the credit of sustaining 
his positions with clearness and ability :] 


' 
From the American Agriculturist. 


ARE ROTATIONS OF CROPS NECESSARY ? | 
They are, in many instances, a convenient and | 

economical system of farming, but in none are they 

absolutely essential to successful cultivation. 

Chemical analysis in regard to plants, has ad- 
vanced thus far in its investigation, that it has 
placed within our knowledge, beyond the possibil- 
ity of doubt or contradiction, ail the elements that 
are necessary to their perfect developement. We 
can now, by the aid of this subtle science, take to 
pieces the several portions of a plant, as the me- 
chanic or builder can separate the different parts 
of his machine or building, and assort and measure 
them, and estimate the exact proportions which 
are essential to its perfection ; while even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with botany and practical farm- 
ing, enables us to determine what are the necessa- 
ry requisites to their reformation under the con- 
trolling influence of nature. Whatever substances 
have not been formed under the laws of vitality, 
may not only be separated, but recombined by the 
man of science ; but wherever the mysterious prin- 
ciple of life has once impressed its seal, no art of 
man can imitate the operation. The Deity has 
chosen to limit the successful efforts of human in- 
vestigation on the very threshold of his own pecu- 
liar sphere. “Thus far—and no farther,” is the 
incontrovertible fiat, to which the highest intelli- 
gence, when under the control of reason, will find 
its duty equally with its interests to consist. The 
study of Nature’s laws, not the imitation of her vital 
operations, is the legitimate object of finite intelli- 
gence. Happily, we have, within the well-defined 
limits of human research, depths enough to fathom 
and explore, to busy the profoundest intellect while 
hemmed in by this mould of clay; and it isa pleas- 
ing, aud should be a satisfactory consideration, that 
those pursuits which contribute to the melioration 
of our present condition, and most effectually min- 
ister to the wants of humanity, are among the most 
useful and attractive, as they are among the most 
recondite studies that can occupy the mind of ge- 
nius. But we are wandering. 

If we ascertain the quantity of each constituent 
of the soil extracted by any given crop, (which is 
always susceptible of estimate,) we know precisely 
what is essential to be added to enable it again to 
yield a similar one. It was customary among 
many of the ancients, and especially the Greeks 
and Romans, to raise the same crops on the same 
ground for successive generations—a practice which 
has descended to the best agriculturists, even to 
within a few years. But this management required 
the adoption of the wasteful fallow system, by 
which, generally, every alternate year was required 
for the soil so far to recover itself as to be enabled 





to renew its accustomed yield. The present gene- | vation, which yield the crops a supply us fast as 
ration of enlightened farmers adopt the wiser and | prepared. But some soils do not furnish all the 
more economical method of rotation, which, with- | constituents in sufficient quantities for the demand 
out any waste of time or season, insures the same of the plants, some being deficient in lime, some 
result. in potash, some in soda, some in the phosphates, 
The rationale of the fallow system is, that any|&c. ‘There is no doubt, that while every substance 
given crop takes from the soil certain of its fixed | found in a plant is equally necessary to its perfee- 
or mineral constituents, as potash, soda, lime, the | tion in all cases, yet there is not an equal necessity 
silicates, phosphates, &c. ; and that these exist on- | for their being found in the soil. Thus, while the 
ly to a limited eatent, even in the most fertile soils, | mineral or earthy portion of plants (although usu- 
in a condition to be taken up by the growing plant ; | ally constituting about one-fortieth of the whole,) 
that is, that although there may be one hundred, or | are indispensable to plants, and cannot be obtained 
ove thousand times as much of euch as is required | by them unless in the soil and within reach of the 
fur immediate use, yet they may be so combined | roots ; yet the organic, as carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
with each other, as not to be available for the same | gen, and nitrogen, may be, and unquestionably are, 
species of crop, except at intervals of one, two, or | drawn in large quantity from the atmosphere and 
more years. By allowing the land a rest, as in | rains and dews, and this effect is generally in pro- 
fallow, the chemical action of the atmosphere, and | portion to the judicious arrangement and proper 
dews and rains upon the materials of the soil, libe- | combination of the inorganic materials of the soil, 
rates an additional quantity of them, sufficient for} Experiments have proved this position beyond ea- 
the supply of another crop, after a sufficient time, vil, as an artificial soil, formed of pure silicious 
even without the aid of manure. sand, with the sole addition of the mineral ingre- 
The substitution of a system of rotation for ful- dients of the plant, with a supply of air and water, 
low, combines the same object with superior econ- has been found entirely adequate to mature it. But 
omy ; for by alternating roots, the leguminose, clo- | at the same time that we may readily acknowledge 
ver, and the grasses, with the white or grain crops, | the success of such experiments, and are aware 
they appropriate from the soil the same materials | from numerous observations, that the atmosphere 
in part, but in such different proportions as to be | is the ever-abundant storehouse for the supply of a 
fully supplied with what is essential to them, while | large portion of the substances of plants, experi- 
the former crop, if on the ground, might have been | ence teerhes us with equal certainty, that the addi- 
starved for the want of a single ingredient in suffi-| tion of these materials to the soils in putrescent 
cient quantity to give the plant full maturity. Some | and other manures, muck, &c., is of the highest 
soils are found to sustain a much shorter rotation | advantage to the speedy maturity and fullest devel- 
for grain than others, owing to the greater abun-| opement of vegetables, and consequently it is of 
dance of lime and silicate of potash, &c. contained | the greatest interest to the farmer that they be ade- 
inthem. Thus all volcanic soils, such as are found | quately furnished to the plant in the soil, 
in the island of Sicily and the neighborhood of Ve- When the proper measure of fertility is acquired 
suvius, afford, after a very short respite, sufficient | for any given crop, we see no reason, and can con- 
pabulum, without the aid of manure, to furnish | ceive of none, why the same process of cultivation, 
another crop; and from this cause, the former, | the same quality of seed, and the same or equally 
fiora a period anterior to Roman history, has been | favorable seasons, should not produce an equal 
called the granary of the Mediterranean. Such | amount of crop, provided the same mceterials, and in 
soils, also, as are annually overflown by streams, | equal proportions, which furnished the last, are again 
bearing in their turbid waters not only the organic | intimately blended with the soil, We might then 
manures, but are charged, in addition, with the in-| open an account current with a field, and charge 
organic, or salts in solution, which are: plentifully | all the materials added, and credit the ultimate con- 
deposited on the expanded surface, are thus ren- | sfifuents of the crop taken off, adding sufficient for 
dered capable for ever of yielding abundant crops | drainage, and, if necessary, for the loss by evapora- 
of grain. Such are the Nile and Ganges, whose | tion, and we should always be sure of sustaining 
banks, since the subsidence of Noah's flood, have | the full measure of its highest condition of fertility, 
borne large annual burthens of the same exhaust- | and this, too, for any one crop, a thousand limes suc- 
ing crops; and such, too, will prove the bottom | cessively repealed. We cau see, indeed, a remote ex- 
lands of American streams, which are submerged | ception to this rule, in a soil so long cultivated, 
by annual freshets, highly charged with the same | that its mechanical structure has become so altered 
materials. A similar effect is measurably produced | by constant tillage, that it would be necessary to 
by irrigation, when the water is strongly impreg-| add portions of a Jess cultivated foreign soil, or 
nated with beneficial salts. what is always at hand, and generally perfectly 
But in nearly all cases, however the rich the soil | adapted to the purpose, the subsoil lying directly 
when first subjected to tillage, an annual supply of; beneath, 
the salts or inorganic matter, equivalent to what is| The practice of constant cropping with the same 
abstracted from the soil by crops, or drainage, species of vegetation, may, it is true, in many cases, 
(which last is frequently a large item, though litte | be attended with peculiar objections. Such are 





perceptible, except in its effects,) is necessary to be| the nourishing of such insects, worms, or grubs, 

added, to maintain a high state of productiveness. | as are destructive of the crop, by constantly fur- 
es . . - . . . ° r 

A slow disintegration and solution of the earthy | nishing them food of a kind adapted to their mos- 


successful growth and productiveness; or the int 


salts is constantly going on in soils subject to culti- 
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crease of weeds, which the necessary mode of cul- MASS. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING AGRI- 
tivation will not readily admit of exterminating. | CULTURE. 


In these cases, an occasional change of crop, may Reports on Premiums offered at the Worcester Exhibi- 
not only be the most economical, but the most then 


effectual mode of eradicating its enemies. sas : 

An objection has been frequently made to con- On Heters ano Heirer Carves. 
tinued cropping of a single species of vegetation, 
from the fancied theory of prejudicial excretions ot beg leave to report— : ; 
the roots, a theory advanced and ingeniously sup- Phat in the first class, being animals of 2 years 
ported by Decandolle, but which the closest seruti- and under 3 years old, but four animals were pre- 
ny, of the most able and scientific observers since, sented for at tematatee. which came within the re- 
has failed to establish, and it is confidently believ- | Wirements of your Society. 
ed no difficulty may be apprehended from this’ We awarded to Joseph Sawyer, of Bolton, the 
cause. first premium of $20. 

It may, and doubtless is, beneficial in many, and | To Abiel Jacquee, of Worcester, the second pre- 
perhaps ail cases, that some additional material be | ™uUm of $12. : ; 
udded to the soil beyond what is taken off in the | ro George Randall, of New Bedford, the third 
crop, or otherwise escapes. Such are lime and | premium of 36. 
gypsum, which, in addition to the food they yield) 4" ‘ ; — 
directly to plants, serve an important office in draw- | Of Milbury, receive a gratuity of 8, 

In the second class, comprising avimals over 1 


ing the organic materials from the atmosphere, 


and combining with them, in which condition they and less than 2 years old, but 4 entries and the 


are retained for the growing plant; and they are ,5ame number of animals were offered for premium. 
| We judged in this class that the animal of Mr 
in the constituents of soils, as will most effectually | A. Hl. Hawes, of Worcester, is the best, and we 
subserve the great objects desired. Such, too, has | award to him the Ist premium of $12. F 
charcoal been found, in hording up carbonic acid | — The 2d premium to Mr Geo. Randall, of New- 
and ammonia for plants, though yielding no per- Bedford, of $8. . . 
ceptible portion of itself to the soil or plant. Lime, | The 3d to Mr A. H. Hawes, of Worcester, of $5. 
also, is frequently absolutely essential in neutrali- | For calves, hated tee to Mr Harvey Dodge, of Sut- 
zing deleterious vegetable acids, and mineral car- | ton, the Ist premium of 38. Ai ; 
bonates and oxides existing in the soil. | To Mr Wm. Cushman, of New Braintree the 2d 
These conditions being fully considered and | premium of $5. 
provided for, we believe a thousand suecessive| We recommend that travel be allowed to the 
crops may be taken from the same field without | Owners of the animals to whom we have awarded 
impoverishment or diminution. Such a practice | premiums. 
may not be attended with any peculiar advantage | Also, that Mr Amory Holman, and Mr Thomas 
with the majority of farmers; but would be emi- | 8. Brackett, of Bolton, receive travelling expenses 
vently beneficial with many. Such as have ara- | for their two animals, according to the rules and 
ble lands near home, and remote pasturage adap- | regulations of this exhibition. 
ted to their wants, would save a large annual ex- | ‘ WELLS LATHROP, 
pense in hauling their manures, and the waste of in behalf of the Committee. 
time in going a considerable distance to attend ony 
to the planting, cultivation and ingathering of the On Burts. 
crops. Such also as have but a small portion of| The Committee on Bulls of all ages, report as 
their land suited to easy cultivation, all of which | follows, viz: 
may be kept constantly under profitable tillage,| Seven bulls of 3 years old and upwards, were 
while all the remainder of the farm, may be rough, | entered for premium, and one for exhibition only. 
rocky, or steep hills, would find great advantage in | The committee would speak in terms of high com- 
conning their operations to the same fields. And | mendation of all the Bulls offered for premium. 
all who have lands at high prices, where interest So public spirited were the owners, and so good 
and taxes are large items in their accounts, would | the exhibition, that the committee would recom- 
find it to consist with the greatest economy, to| mend the travelling fees to be paid to the owners 
adopt a system of soiling, by which an acre of | of all the animals of this class without distinction, 
land contiguous to their stables and yards, would) — After careful examination of this class of Bulls, 
produce from two to five or six times the quantity , both as to their pedigree and their manner of keep- 
of food for their cattle, now yielded by their light | ing, and after having paid particular attention to 
pastures, and it would cost but a trifling addition, their form and size, the committee have awarded 
in any instanee, to the expense of cutting and feed- |to Paoli Lathrop, of South Hadley, the first premi- 
ing, while in some cases, there would be positive um of $30, for his pure Durham bull, of three years 
economy, in the labor of twice daily driving cows | and three months old; and to William Bond, of 
and working animals to remote fields to gather | Leicester, the second premium of $20, for his Dur- 
their own food. R. L. Atves. | bam bull, four years old. Mr A. H. Burrell, of 
Buffilo, August 20, 1844. Athens county, Ohio, on his passage from Maine 
———_—_——— to the State of Ohio, with a fine Durham bull, 
Many choose their friends for the sake of their: stopped and placed him in our pens for exhibition 
fill purses, rather than their fall hearts. They for-| only. For this mark of respect for our Show, and 
get that a full purse may soon be exhausted by | for his zeal in propagating this fine breed of cattle, 
frequent demands upon it, while the more a full|the committee recommend a gratuity of twenty 
heait gives away its treasures, the ofiever it is re-| dollars to be paid to Mr Burrell. 
plenished. We shall find the strings of the heart) But one bull was entered under the class of two 
and the strings of the purse both tightened in the years old and under three: this was entered by 
hour of adversity ; the former around us—the lat-| Thomas 8. Brackett, of Bolton, to whom the com- 
ter around tlsel//—Selected. mittee award the second premium of $12, for his 


useful, also in predisposing such chemical action 





Your committee on Heifers and Heifer Calves, | 


And we recommeud that Mr Clough R. Miles, | 


| bull, half Holderness, two years and eight months 
| old. Although this bull had no competitor for the 
\first premium of $20, yet the committee did not 
think his merits sufficient to claim it. Mr Brack- 
lett also entered a bull, half Holderness, one year 
seven months old, to whom the cominittee award 
the first premium for this class, of #2. 

Three bull calves were entered for premium. 
To Washington Howe, of Petersham, for his half 
Durham calf, eight months old, the committee 
award the first premium of $8, and to Ashley Bart- 
lett, of Northboro’, for his half Durham calf, eight 
months old, the second premium of $5. ‘Phe com- 
| mittee recommend Noah Worcester, of Chelsea, to 
| the favorable notice of the Society, for a fine mixed 
blood bull calf, of six months old. He could not 
come within the rules entitling him to a premium, 
there being no agricultural society in the county of 
Suffolk, to award him a prior premium. ‘The com- 
tuittee would recommend that the usual travelling 
fee be paid to Mr Worcester. They elso recom- 
mend that the travelling fee be paid to Jacob W. 
Watson, of Princeton, for a fine bull calf, entered 
by him for exhibition only, 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

N. P. DENNY, Chm’n. 


| 
| 
| 


On Sreers. " 

The Committee appointed to award premiums 
on Steers, for the Massachusetts Socieiy for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, respectfully submit the follow- 
| ing report: 

The entries were—for 3 years old steers, three ; 
for 2 years old do., two; for 1 year old do., two; 
and for steer calves, one. 


On Three-year-olds. 
The committee award the first premium to Sam’) 
Taylor, Sutton. (Live weight of cattle,) 3105 Ibs. 
Second, to Jotham B. Pratt, Worcester, 2730 do. 
Third, to Harvey Putnam, Sutton, 2650 do. 


{ 


Two-year-olds. 
First prem. to Alpheus Davis, Charlton, 2440 do. 


Second, to Simon Carpenter, do. 2440 do. 
One-year-old. 
First prem. to Nath’l Dodge, Sutton, 2290 do. 


Second, to David Carpenter, Charlton, 

Steer Calves. 
A gratuity of $3 to Elijah R. Carpenter, (eighé 
| years old,) son of Simon Carpenter, of Chariton. 

All the above animals were entered as “ native,” 
with the exception of the two-year-olds of Mr Si- 
mon Carpenter, which were marked as “ part Hol- 
derness.” None of the steers were tried at a load, 
but from the good discipline which they exhibited 
in the yoke, the committee had no doubt that, had 
it been necessary for them to display their powers 
at the cart or wagon, they would have done their 
owners no disgrace. Mr Taylor, in reference to 
the three-year-olds for which we award the first 
premium, says—*I have owned them since the Ist 
of April, 1843. They have done all my work since 
that time, and have had no extra keeping. They 
are disciplined as well as any I have known of 
their age. I fill a barn fifty feet in length with hay, 
and have over one hundred acres of improvements.” 

Mr Dodge’s yearlings, for which we award the 
first premium, are a very superior pair. Though 
remarkable for their weight, (2290 Ibs.,) their excel- 
lence of form, equality in size, and almost perfect 
similarity in shape and general appearance, are 
not less extraordinary. 

In reference to the steer calves, the committees 
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remark, that it is believed to be an object not only | 
to encourage the early discipliue of working cattle, 
but a higher object to encourage the exercise of 
judgment and early habits of industry in boys. In 


the case before us, it was stated by Mr Carpenter, | 


that the little boy to whom we award the gratuity, 
had had the entire management of the calves exhi- 
bited: he had yoked them and driven them in his 
own way—yet they performed the customary evo- 


lutions of oxen, in a manner that would have done | 


no discredit to a driver of thrice his experience 
and years, 


In no part of the world, perhaps, are the capaci- | 
ties of the working ox so well understood as in| 


some parts of New England. The comparatively 
high value which is often there placed on him, is 
a matter of astonishment to the farmers of other 


sections. ‘They do not understand how it is that} 


the ox is not only able to excel the horse in the 
drudgery of farm labor, but even to rival him in 
speed and endurance at the plow. Could every 
one witness the intelligence, the perfect discipline, 
the activity, and strength of the well formed oxen 


exhibited at the cattle shows of Massachusetts, thie | 
high estimation in which they are held, would no| much credit to their owners for good care and | 
longer excite surprise. Of such oxen, and their | 


drivers, the “old Bay State” may well be proud. 
In this as in many other respects, she furnishes an 
example, which, if imitated by the citizens of other 
States, would be followed by important benefits. 
Per order of the Committee, 
SANFORD HOWARD. 
On Worxine Oxen. 

The committee appointed by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society for the examination of Work- 
ing Oxen, have attended to the duty assigned them, 
and report— 

That there were six entries of working oxen of 4 
years old and upwards, for premiums, viz: 

No. 1, by Mr J. P. Dana, of Oxford; a fine pair, 
4 years old, of native breed, weighing 2475 Ibs. 

No. 2, by Mr David Putnam, of Sutton ; a good 
pair, 6 years old, of native breed, weighing 2750 lbs. 

No. 3, by Mr Waldo Putnam, of Sutton; a good 
pair, of native blood, 4 years old, weighing 3000 Ibs. 

No. 4, Mr Reuben Carpenter, of Sturbridge ; a 
good pair, of native breed, 5 years old, weighing 
2710 ths. 

No, 5, by Mr Jotham B. Pratt, of Worcester; a 
fine pair, 4 years old, of native breed, and twins, 
weighing 2790 Ibs, 

No. 6, by Mr Abiel Jaques, of Worcester; a 
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common docility, and of care in training. ‘To Mr derive for a valuable cow when nearly wintered 
Reuben Carpenter, of Sturbridge, the second pre- out—all of which, says the tanver, might have 
mium of $20, for his oxen 5 years old. To Mr J. been prevented, by strewing a single shovelfull of 
P. Dana, of Oxford, the third premium of $15, for fine sand over the hovel floor each day, after clear- 
his oxen, 4 years old. To Mr David Putnam, of ing it of the manure. I think it a capital sugges- 
| Sutton, the fourth premium of $10, for his oxen, 6 tion, and the farmer who would save his cattle from 
years old. To Messrs. W. Putnam, of Sutton, and many an unlucky fall, and perhaps brokew bones, 
Jaques, of Worcester, your committee would ten- will do well to take the hint, and sand his hovel- 
der the thanks of the Society for the exhibition of floors, “ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
such valuable oxen, thereby giving additional inte- of cure,” says the old 
rest to the Show, and recommend the payment of a 
/compensation for travel. GRAVELLING MEADOWS. 

There were also 9 fine pairs of working oxen — Ag farm labor at this season of the year is cheap 
exhibited for show only— ‘it may be profitable, in many locations, to keep 

One by Mr Rufus Dana, of Oxford ; carts and wheelbarrows employed in carrying 
{ “ by Mr Marshall Pratt, do. 2 : 
by Mr Phinehas Jones, of Spencer ; 
Mr Daniel Tenny, of Sutton ; 
“ by Mr Horace Stockwell, do. 


PRovers, 


| gravel or loam on to miry meadows. There are 
| many bogs so soft as not to bear a team in sum- 
jmer. And there are gravel hills that may be read- 
| ily moved after the surface of bogs are frozen 


o 


- 

= 
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“ by Mr George W. Spurr, of Charlton ; jenough to bear upateam. If you cannot have 
“ by Mr David Carpenter, do. the work done now so cheap as in August you 
“by Mr Elijah L. Case, of Grafton ; .j may have the satisfaction of furnishing employ- 
“ by Mr Abiel Jaques, of Worcester. ‘}ment to men who would otherwise be idle. 


All the above oxen were fine animals, and gave 


Teams, also can be better spared now than in sum- 
mer. You can werk seven hours, from nine till 
| four, without leaving off to bait the teams. Make 
| no noonings in these short days, and you will have 
| a good appetite for dinver at sundown, 


management, and added much to the interest of| 
the Show. They therefore recommend the pay- 
ment of compensation for travel to each of the gen- 
tlemen last above named, if admissible by the rules 
of the Society, 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
GARDNER RUGGLES, Chm’n. 


MODE OF LAYING THE GRAVEL OR LOAM, 


We notice that some farmers spread the gravel, 
&c. as fast as they cart it on; but this is not the 
best mode, ‘Tilt a whole cart load in one heap 
and let it lie in a heap till the time or sowing your 
grass seed—next August. You cannot sow pro- 
perly in the spring, for you will find too many 
hassocks and prominences left uncovered, and you 
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COMFORTABLE QUARTERS FOR CATTLE. 





be close and warm for winter, both for the comfort | swath. 

of the stock, and on the score of economy in fod- Let the whole lie in heaps till after haying is 
'der ; for chemical science tells us (and accurate over, then spread your gravel 80 as to cover com- 
jand carefully conducted experiments confirm the pletely all the green growth on your meadow—the 
| fact,) that the more an animal is exposed to the} taller the grass is the less gravel will be required, 
cold, the larger is the amount of food required to! for the grass will aid you to fill up the interstices, 
i keep up combustion, or the natural heat of the 
i body, and less of it goes to form fat and muscle. | jf jt had been previously mown. 

But some farmers object to tight floors and hovels.| ‘The manure for the top dressing may also be 
They say, in such barns the stench is bad, and it carted on this winter and laid in such a manner 
| must be unhealthy for the cattle. This objection | that it may be buried with earth in the spring to 
'can be mostly removed by sprinkling the floors ev- | prevent its wasting. It may be distributed in 
ery morning, after the hovels are cleared out, with | wheelbarrows at the time of sowing. 

‘a small quantity of ground gypsum: it will nearly By laying out your gravel in heaps you will find, 
| remove the scent, fix the ammonia, and retain it) jy August, that you have destroyed all the grass 
| for the use of the crops, and many times over re- | 





and you will kill the old growth more readily than 





ee ee : hi where eaps lay, and therefore a less quantit 
good puir, of native breed, 5 years old, weighing) | Se ein alt dhe, dameh V here the heay lay, ¢ ‘ Juantity 
3930 Ibs i oe eee SS ae of gravel will be needed here than elsewhere. 
F . i T . 2 ' j This is p Ie ve gainer A ing i ‘j Tr. 
All the above gave occular demonstration of do- [he manure should be dropped into the cellar, |'This is one advantage gained by carting in winter 


cility, good training, and good keeping, and reflect- 
ed due credit upon their tutors. 

A cart was loaded with stone to the weight of 
4000 Ibs, the cart inclusive; to this, the several 
competitors, having drawn lots for turns, suecces- | 
sively attached their oxen for the duties and exer-_ 
cises assigned them. There being but four premi-_ 
ums to award, it was the imperative duty of your 
committee to discriminate, which they have en- 
deavored to do without partiality, and although the 
exhibition of the same oxen on another day, or 
another time, might lead to a different result, they 
were obliged to form an opinion as they appeared 
on this occasion ; and, after attentively witnessing 
their several exercises, and due deliberation, they 
have awarded the Society’s first premium of $30, 
to Mr Jotham B. Pratt, of Worcester, for his fine | 
twin oxen, 4 years old, which gave evidence of un- | 


if there is one under the barn,—if not, it should by On the whole we have found the burying up of 
‘all means be protected from exposure by boards | the old sod completely the cheapest mode of sub- 
or slabs, if there are not sheds to throw it under, as | duing bog meadows that cannot well be pared and 
the melting snows and rains, if exposed to them,| burnt. Upland earth is always essential to mix 
will wash out a large portion of the soluble and | with the muck in order to secure good harvests of 
most valuable part of the manure. | English hay for a length of time. And this earth 
Cattle and horses should always be well bedded | ™*Y 28 well be added at first as to wait till the bog 
with litter of some kind—straw, refuse hay, leaves | !@8 run to coarse grass again.—Mass. Ploughman. 
or saw-dust—both for the comfort and cleanliness | RES Ce ; , 
of the stock, and for absorbing the urine. An old | Over-eating Apples.—The American Agricultu- 
tanner, who had carried on the business in the | sist says that a lump of saleratus of the size of a 
country for some thirty years, says, during that | hen’s egg, dissolved in warm water, is a remedy for 
time, there was searcely a year but what he had cattle that have eaten too many apples. 


hides brought to his yard, taken from cattle that} 


. . ! 
1ad slipped down upon the wet and slippery hovel- | ’ , ; - 
had slipped I ty gue dg The Central New York Farmer is to be united 
floors, and got a Jeg broken, or split in their hind | 


; F | with the Albany Cultivator, at the commencement 
quarters, so that their owners were obliged to kill | ". ime : 
. > . of the new year. Sorry to lose it. 
them, and the price of the hide was all he would ’ . 


Hovels and stables for cattle and horses should | wil] have more wild grass than English in your 
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wild growth of the sluggard’s field, where every 
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PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

(GP We have perused with much gratification, 
an excellent lecture recently delivered before the 
Portsmouth, (N. H.) Lyceum, by Rev. A. P. Pea- | 
nopy, of that place. The objeet of the lecture 
was, mainly, to show the means by which the town 
might be made a more flourishing business place. | 
Eminently favored with many natural advantages— | 
having one of the finest harbors in the world— | 
Portsmouth is, nevertheless, and has been for many 
years, one of the least flourishing towns in the 
Union. Enterprises projected there, have failed as 
if through the doom of Fate. We will not under- 
take to state here the causes which have tended to 
make Portsmouth what Portsmouth is,;—we will} 
not say that a lack of public spit in its monied 
men, ov peculiarities of New Hampshire legislation, | 
have tended to prevent the prosperity of the town, | 
and given it its unenviable notoriety for dullness, in | 
respect to business activity,—but we will venture | 
to say that, could Portsmouth, with its present ad- | 
vantages, be brought within the borders of the Old | 
Bay State, leaving ils people behind, it would be- | 
come, in less than twenty years, second only to} 
Boston in business importance. 

As @ principal means of promoting the prosperi- | 
ty of the town, the lecturer named manufactures, | 
and cited, by way of illustration, the thrifty towns | 
in Essex county, of this State, which portion of his | 
remarks we copy from the Portsmouth Journal : 


“1 have had the curiosity to compare, as to their 
respective modes and amounts of industry, our 
county of Rockingham, and Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts. You all know how many rude, cheerless 
regions there are in our own county, where the la- 
zy hand of cultivation competes in vain with the 


homestead looks dilapidated, and every wall is tot- 
tering, and every fence adapted to the canvenience 
of truant cattle. Those of you who have ridden 
from Exeter to Derry, and have passed through the 
waste places of Kingston, Hawke, Sandown and 
Hampstead, may draw upon their memories for a 
picture of dreariness and desolation, In the inte- 
rior of the county, you seldom pass a workshop, 
except that of an oceasional blacksmith; and he 
soldom does more than to keep suitably ironed the 
wheels and hoofs in his own neighborhood, Al- 
most the only branch of industry that presents it- 
self in the interior of the county, (except in the ex- 
pressly manufacturing villages,) is rather of the de- 
structive than the productive order, viz: coal-burn- 
ing. In Essex county, with inferior natural advan- 
teges, you hardly find a spot that does not suggest 
associations of good thrift, comfort and prosperity. 
‘The soil of the county is generally lean and thin, 
aud can by no process of cultivation be made to 
yield more than a moderate harvest. And yet an 
Essex county farmer, with fifty or sixty acres of un- 
even, rocky, unpromising land, will surround him- 
self with all the comforts of life, and at the same 
time add to his property every year, while witha 
furm two or three times as large, and of much bet- 
ter land, a Rockingham county farmer will barely 
stistain his family. The reason is, that the Essex 
county farmer and all his family are manufacturers, 
also. He has, if nothing else, his shoemiaker’s | 
shop, where he and his sons work in the winter, | 
and inrainy weather, His wife and daughters do | 
their part, in braiding straw or making palm-leaf) 
hats. ‘The two counties have each about the same | 


number of farmers, and about the same amount in- | 


vested in foreign commerce. From these two- 





Rockingham county derives the largest revenue, 


branches of industry, | am disposed to think that 


But Essex county supports twice the population of 
Rockingham, and in a very much higher style of 
comfort; and she does it by her manufacturing in- 
dustry. Of persons called mechanics and manu- 
facturers, there are nearly six times as many in 
Essex as ip this county; and in addition, as I said 
before, every farmer is a mechanic. It is as rare a 
thing to find a farmer without a trade there, as it is 
to find ope with a trade here. The fishermen, too, 
are mechanics, and every man, whose nominal 
calling occupies him but a part of the year, spends 
the residue in some branch of productive industry. 
The gross proceeds of the manufacturing industry 
of Rockingham county, do not much exceed two 
millions, of which fourteen hundred thousand or 
more consists of the products of manufacturing cor- 
porations, while the boot and shoe manufacture of 
Essex county exceeds five millions, and its entire 
inanufactures amount to over ten millions, of which 
about a million and a half represent the proceeds 
of corporate enterprise, and the residue is the fruit 
of private industry, * * Twenty years ago, 
there was in Marblehead hardly a_ painted house, 
or a fence of any kind, or any outward index of a! 
single habit of comfortable and refined existence. | 

| 





Now, you can hardly find an unpainted house in 
the town, or a patch of ground that can be re- 
claimed from the rocks, that is not neatly kept and 
well tilled; nor is a more quiet, orderly, thrifty 
population anywhere to be found. ‘The ‘Tempe- 
rance Reform, of course, has borne an essential 
part in this change. But perhaps this reform, in a 
great measure, and certainly the general pecuniary | 
prosperity of the town, is to be ascribed to the in-| 
troduction of manufacturing industry to a very 
large extent. With no essential increase of popu- 
lation, and with no diminution in the annual pro- 
ceeds of the fisheries, the town now manufactures 
goods to nearly three times the annual value of its 
fisheries, i. e. with the same population, earns, no 
doubt, nearly four times the money that it did twen- 
ty years ago, and this with an inconceivable in- 
crease of respectability, comfort and happiness. 
The town of Danvers, is a very remarkable one for 
its industry. It has but about 5000 inhabitants, 
and as small a proportion of good land as any town | 
in the State, east of the Connecticut. But its man-| 
ufactures of leather alone exceed 700,000 dollars | 
annually ; and its other manufactures of nails, 
bricks, glue, potter’s ware, boxes, chocolate, lasts, 
and shoe-pegs, amount to more than $150,000. Of 
the single article of buttons, Massachusetts manu- 
factures $240,000 worth a year; of umbrellas, | 
more than $100,000; of combs, about $270,000 ; of | 
baskets, brooms and brushes, nearly $300,000; of’ 
palm-leaf hats, chiefly by female labor, $640,000 ; 
of straw bonnets, chiefly by female labor also, more 
than a million and a quarter dollars. 

I have spoken thus largely of the industry of | 
Massachusetts, because I believe that it is only by 
means of: the same kind of industry that our town | 
can grow, or can even retain, teed and employ its 
present population. There is not a place in New 
England so advantageously located as this, for the 
kind of manufactures of which I am speaking. 
Whatthen is wanting? Simply and solely the en- 
terprise to go forward and do something.” 





Though we have extracted as far as we intend- 
ed, we cannot resist the inclination to add the lec- 
turer’s remarks in reference to Agriculture, which 
are alike sensible and just: 





“ As to Agriculture, we have but few scientific 


— —— 
farmers or gardeners ; and the land about the town, 
indeed much within the compact part of the town, 
suggests the idea of great unthriftiness on the part 
of the proprietors. With our own fields and gar- 
dens suffering, for lack of it, we every year per- 
mit valuable dressing to be shipped away. ‘The 
refuse of the large soap and tallow chandlery has 
been so disposed of. Bones from the slaughter- 
houses, among the most valuable fertilizers, are 
suffered to bleach unused, and have in at Jeast one 
instance, loaded an entire ship for Long Island, 
Many of our farms, owned by men engaved in oth- 
er pursuits, hardly pay for their cultivation, while 
of market-gardens we have absolutely pone. But 
in the neighborhood of such a market, every acre 
of ground ought to yield a full revenue. In order 
to do this, those who undertake the management 
of farms ought to study and understand agricul- 
ture—to become conversant with the nature of 
soils, the best succession of crops, the best modes 
and seasons of dressing and laying down their 
land, instead of plowing, manuring and sowing at 
haphazard, as many do. Farming should be con- 
sidered and made a generous art or profession, in- 
stead of mere handicraft. Our well educated and 
enterprising young mien ought to be willing to en- 
ter into it—to give themselves to it—to elevate and 
adorn it—instead of adding one to our already too 
numerous shops, and becoming a supernuimerary, 
and therefore useless distributor, instead of a creator 
of wealth! Let its old honor be restored to the 
plow; and there is no reason why our beautiful vi- 
cinity may not bloom in the spring with as verdant 
a promise, and wave in the autumn with as rich a 
harvest as the garden environs of Boston, for which 
nature has done much less, but which science and 
industry have made so profusely fertile.” 


There are other portions of the uble lecturer’s 
address which we should be pleased to copy, did 
our limits permit; but we must conclude our ex- 
tracts with the following “ palpable hit” at the folly 
of mechanics in abandoning their respectable call- 
ing to enter into trade, with the idea that by so do- 
ing they are rising in the world—which, though 
designed particularly for Portsmouth, is equally ap- 
plicable to other communities : 


“Every branch of industry that contributes to 
the general welfure, is worthy of respect and hon- 
or, and none more so than the essential depart- 
ments of wholesale and retail commerce, which de- 
mand enterprise, intelligence and skill for their 
successful management. But because a merchant, 
worthy of the name, commands respect, there 
seems to prevail a general idea that, if a man for- 
sakes useful labor to buy and sell, he rises in the 
world. Yet all shop-keeping is not commerce. 
And when I see an able-bodied man standing from 
morning to night behind a counter, with a few 
handfuls of sugar-plums, and a little decayed fruit, 
and some ten or twelve dollars’ worth of groceries 
—his whole stock in trade not worth one-hundredth 
part of the capital which his bones and muscles 
represent—lI feel the ludicrousness of that man’s 
position so strongly, that I can hardly buy of his 
wares without laughing in his face. And yet there 
are mechanics who feel that they assume a higher 
standing in the world by forsaking the useful labor 
which makes them vital.members of the body poli- 
tic, for such paltry insignificance as this.” 


A vessel loaded with guano, has arrived at New 
York—the first cargo brought into that port. 
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The following article is from the Washington | As the potatoes were past the flowering season 
Co. (N. Y.) Post: | when Lcommenced my observations, 1 had no op- 
THE POTATO INSECTS OR WORM. | portunity to trace the history of these insects any 
These insects, which are novel visitors in our vi- farther, and consequently their larve are unknown 
cinity, are committing extensive ravages on the po- | me. A good description of the larve, their sea- 
tato crop. They vary in size and structure. In | $0MS, habits, transformations, &c., is wanted. It is 


August, my attention was first called to. the sickly | Probably the curculio, a genus of insects belonging | 


and decaying appearance of the potato tops in |' the coleoptera or beetle order. Judging from a 
many of the ‘ields. Intelligent farmers assigned | few experiments which I have made by sifting air- 
the dryness of the season as a reason for the pre- | Slacked lime on the sound and punctured potatoes, 
mature decay of the plant. [ conversed with sev- |I believe that it will destroy many of the insects 
eral business men from Western New York, where | 80d have a salutary effect on the potatoes. 

the potato disease had prevailed for two preceding | ARCH?D McALLISTER. 
seasons, but we received nothing satisfactory on | Salem, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1844. 
the subject. I examihed the Cultivator, and other | 
publications, which furnished no solution to the 
mystery. 

About the first of September, I opened a few 
hills of pink-eye pctatoes having decayed tops, 
when hundreds of small, white insects were seen 
on the potatocs. Some of the potatoes were eu- 


(We copy the various and conflicting views 
'of writers on the cause of the potato disease, be- 
|eause no one as yet has demonstrated with any 
thing like certainty, what that cause is; but we are 


| Worms he describes are the producers of the evil: | 
'so far from being the cause of the mischief, they 


‘not ready to believe with the writer above that the | rt 
| ence, 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Salurday, Nov. 30, 1844 
Apples, by M1 Geo, Baker, of Stratham, N. I, 
| var. “ Piper Apple,” said to be a seedling. The 
| specimens were rather over ripe, size large, color 
yellow, and the general appearance fine, but it lacks 
| spirit and character necessary to place it among 
the class of Apples called number ones. 
Saturday, Dec. 7, 1844. 
| ‘The President of the Society, M. P. Wilder, Esq., 
| presented three baskets of superb Pears, var. Co- 
'lumbia, Glout Morceau and Beurre d’ Aremberg. 
| The Columbia, large, shape beautiful, color bright 
_ yellow, flavor good, Glout Morceau, melting, high 
| flavored and excellent. Beurre d’ Aremberg, melt- 
| ing, very juicy, sprightly, and of the highest excel- 
Mr Wilder also exhibited two specimens 
of Beurre Rance, medium size, pyramidical form, 


uaSer gunttes howeve santos sym the | ee ‘ ea color dark russet reen, flesh somewhat coarse 
tirely rotten. I, however, resolved to give the sub ;may be merely an effect—particeps criminis, (as the | yeé : 4 


ject a more thorough investigation. Having washed | Jawyers say,) they may be, but not the principals in | 


| but still very juicy and bigh-flavored. 


We shall 


afew of them perfectly clean, I examined and | the guilt. The writer supposes the insect he de- | wait until we have tasted other specimens, before 


readily discovered that there were first minute | scribes may be the curculio. Perhaps, then, we | 


punctures through the skin into pekyerpembed ean account for that depredator ceasing his ravages 
the potato -t!:e healthy appearance of the skin for} on our | 


plum trees. His taste may have changed, | 
! 1 ‘G@ ar . re ~ ; 
a short distuuce around the perforations, was) and the potato become more palatable to him than | 


2 a brown e : se escication | the t= 3 ap 
changed to a brow n color sorend, a vescication the plum! This, if the fact, is marvellously strange, | 
or blister ; third, 2 vegetable abscess of limited ex- ! and may well excite despondency in the potato- | 
5 » itt ) yO] y - . ? ° ° * “ 
tent, filled with purulent matter evidently show | growers, since the curculio is among the boldest | 
ing that the potato is very much infested by the | and most persevering of insectivorous mischief: | 
insects, aud were going to decay in consequence | workers, What think our learned entomologists | 
of the ravages of these borers—fourth, the appear-! of this alarming theory ? 
ance of moist gangrene, of a livid or purple color, Should the rot appear next season, it is not im- 
which is only a variety of decomposition resulting | probable that observation may lead to the discovery 
Up a oiietenel a | ) C 
= = : i er se sy - | of the true cause—though, we are aware, its de- 
uffulo paper stated that they had considera- | tection has not resulted from several years’ obser- 
. In} " . } * nNemity . w0 ° es 
ble complaint from the farmers in that vicinity, | yation by skilful cultivators 1 scientific men i 
seer | y ivators and scientific men in 
that the potato crop was beginning to rot; the tops Great Britain. 'The most probable theory we have 
were stricken with the rus ing be ' 
sais ~ ys n with the onigg gp before the | seen advanced, is that of Mr Teschemacher ; and 
pian come to maturity. us statement cor \it would not surprise us if his intelligently con- 
reaper { precisely with the appearance of the ducted experiments resulted in proving the rot to 
plant in our town. ' be caused by a species of fungus. 
A laie number of the Journal of the Royal Ag- | . 
ricultural Society of England, has a paper written . 5 -_ , , 
- 5 ’ , ang — r- 
by a Russian, on dry gangrene, or a disease which! ; Cooking Feed rg Swine.—Dr. Leo, + thee article 
) ) y gang ’ ‘ in the Genesee Farmer on pork-making, says— 
may be designated by some other name, which has « Pyom some experiments of my own, and con- 
fe 2 > © y sey 7 . ‘ - - 4 ’ 
affected the potato crop for several years in Great’ siderable research into the published results of the 








we give our opinion of its merits. 

Apples, presented by Mr Breck, from Rev. Mr 
Lord, var. White Seek-no-further. 

Mr French also presented a specimen of a large 
fine red Apple, from Mr 8. J. Gustin, of Morris- 
town, N. J. 

S. Walker, of Roxbury, exhibited Pears—Glout 
Morceau, Beurre Romain, Easter Beurre, Passe 
Colmar and Easter Bergamotte ; also, Greening, 
Baldwin and Nonsuch Apples. 

Pear ? from Mr Geo. Walsh. 

For the Committee, 
S. Wacker, Ch’mn. 


CROPS ON CAPE COD. 


Great Yield of Onions.—Barnabas Hall, Esq., of 
Dennis, has raised from little more than five rods 
of land, 47 1-3 bushels of onions—all of them large 
enough to make a person cry. This is at the rate 
of 1500 bushels to the acre.— Yarmouth Register. 

Great Yield of Potatoes—Mr Thacher Clark, of 
Dennis, has raised the present year, from one rod 
of ground, six bushels of potatoes, being at the rate 
of 960 bushels to the acre. ‘Two whole potatoes 
of the size of a hen’s egg, were placed in each 





Britain, Germany, Russia, and Sweden—and here | . . 
’ \ _ ‘ ~~ experience 0 rs Si “ é ah ’ j 
I would ask, was the potato rot, or potato worm, | ,, : . F others, 1 am satisfied ee ps bush-| hill, One of the hills produced one-half a bushel 
be , : els of boiled potatoes, thoroughly mixed with the | ¢ +” Chee related 9 1-4 lt d 
heard of in America before the importation of foreign pudding that can be made from three bushels of ral sanyo ee eee Abele 
?_as every ane oat - 2 Ibs. 3 oz. Pretty fair for Cape Coed sand 
potatoes ?—as every one knows the origin of the | corn or peas. wi oe vonty | #Hother 2 Ibs. P ; 
peas, will make as much pork as twenty [bid. 


Hessian fly. i 
ssian fly. ’ : _ | bushels of potatoes, and six bushels of corn or peas 
The public mind begins to be excited on this! gq paw.” 


subject, and the question is often asked, what is | - — weno | berries have been grown there the present year by 
the cause of the potato rot ? 


} Comparative Value of the Potato.—One hundred | Mr Lovell, in small patches of a few square rods, 
ee eae eee atl le | . : , | ‘ 

The pertorations in the skin appear to be made pounds of mealy potatoes are equal, for nutriment, | which, ten years ago, was a barren waste.—2mer. 
by different kinds of worms. The most numerous | to— 


Cranberries. —The same paper asserts that cran- 


Agricul. 


are above half an inch in length, of a brown color, | Meat without bone, 29 lbs. | , bake 

body oval, when full size. The other is a small | Beans, 98 «+ | Such statements as these _— wena rath 
brown worm, body round, and of the size of pin- | Wheat bread, an «| true, but they would be something better, did they 
wire ; on the potatoes are small white spots resem- | Parsnips and carrots, 1990 * | a how ee products sone tines. we 
bling potato starch, which I at first mistook | Turnipe, 300 « | the Yarmouth Register obtain and publish the par- 
mould, but proved to be the castings of these de- Cabbage, 400 « | ticulars concerning the above crops, for the bene- 


The experiments of Berry & Herring establish | 2 ny Serene 


structive borers. A short time since, I called at 

the residence of A. Livingston, Esq., Greenwich, | the fact that 3 lbs, of potatoes are equal for nour- | 
who spode of the potato rot, and expressed his |ishment to 12 ounces of bread and 5 cunces of | 
fears that he should lose at least one-third of his) meat.—.4mer. Agricult. 
crop, perhaps one-half, but had not learned the —— , ! with lime: “ Put the shell of an oyster within the 
cause of the disease. We went out into his gar- For Sunburns and Chilblains.—A small portion of | kettle whenever it is used, and the lime, instead of 
den and examined, when he became convinced by | honey mixed with lukewarm water, and allowed to ‘adhering to the sides of the vessel, will all be de- 
demonstration that it was these little miners which} cool, makes an excellent wash for sunburns and! posited on the oyster shell, which thus forms a 
were working the destruction of his crop. | chilblains.—New Far. Jour. | nucleus for its attraction.” 


Ellis’s “ House-keeping Made Easy,” gives the 
| following simple preventive of tea-kettles coating 
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Boston, Wepnesvay, Dec. 18, 1844. 
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“Every May His Owns Carrier Doctor: Contain- 
ing the Causes, Symptoms and Treatment of all the 
Diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep. and Swine. By 
Frascis Crater. Edited, revised, and almost re- 
written, by Wittiam Youarr—with numerous addi- 
tions, embracing an Essay on the Use of Oxen, and 
the Improvement in the Breed of Seeep, &c. By J. 
S. Skinser.”’ Philadelphia: 1844. Lea & Blanch- 


ard, publishers. 


This is one of those rare books which carry a just re- 
commendation on their title page,—which, of itself 
alone, assures us that if we purchase, we shail not be 
disappointed in our bargain. 

Mr Skinner has done a good and praiseworthy service 
to American farmers, in placing within their reach this 
valuable work, in a cheap form, and enhancing its use- 
fulness by his own additions. The veterinary art, with 
us, it must be confessed, has been lamentably neglected. 
Tvo often, those who pretend to be cattle doctors, are 
illiterate and conceited charlatans—who administer their 
nostrums at huphazard, not knowing the true nature or 
cause of the disease, and unacquainted with the struc- 
ture and functions of the animal's body. In such hands 
the poor brute is at least full as likely to be killed as 
cured. The work under notice, is the production of 
learned men, familiar with the physiology of animals, 
the nature of their diseases, and whose remedies are 
prescribed from experience and scientific knowledge. 

It is no loss his duty than his interest, for the owner 
of animals to acquaint himself with the nature and cause 
of the diseases to which they are liable, and the reme- 
dies best calculated to cure them. This knowledge he 
will very seldom obtain from the stupid mountebanks 
who, with us, offer their services as cattle doctors. The 
following extracts from Mr Skinner's preface, express 


our own thoughis: “ The beneficence of an all-wise | 


Providence in so organizing man as to secure him do- 
minion over animals of inferior physical construction 
imposes on him the obligation to exercise that eminen 
advantage in a spirit of mercy, and in mitigation of the 
pains and disorders of the brute creation; and both the 
obligation and the necessity to do so, are enhanced by 
the consideration that in being domesticated and made 
subservient to our uses, animals lose, ina great measure 
that instinct which enables them to distinguish what is 
noxious from that which is wholesome, and become, as 
does the human race in the process of civilization, lia- 
ble to numerous and complicated diseases to which they 


are comparatively strangers when roaming in the simple | 


* ® 


To 
say nothing of the duty which common humanity en- 


habits and unrestrained freedom of nature. 


joins on every one to be prepared with common medi- 
cines and directions for the use of them, whieh may en- 
able him to extend prompt relief to speechless suffering 
—on the sordid score of self-interest alone, the most cal- 
culating, it may be supposed, will not hesitate to pro- 
vide himself with a book which, in teaching him to be 
his ‘own cattle doctor,’ may enable him to save the life 
even of the meanest animal on his estate. In a word, 
the want of some such work would be an obvious defect 
in every farmer's library, however small it may be, and 
this is one of the highest and most recent authority, in 
acountry where the subjects of which it treats have 
been most carefully investigated and are best under- 
stood. Tohave been revised and sanctioned by Mr 
Yovartr, is of itself'a sufficient title to public confidence.” 


| ponding with tts merits. 


t) animal, and the disease under which it labors. 


We unhesitatingly give this work our unqualified ap- 
probation, and think it must meet with a sale corres. 


“ Bleeding is a most useful and powerful remedy in the 
cure of inflammatory complaints. The following are 
the chief diseases in which bleeding is required : 

1. When animals in a thriving state, rub themselves 
until the hair comes off, and the spot is covered with a 
dry scab; while at the same time the eyes appear dull, 
languid, red, or inflamed, the breath hot, and the veins 
puffed up, end considerably larger than usual. 

2. In all kinds of inflammatory diseases, as of the 
brain, lungs, kidneys, bowels, eyes, womb, bladder, ud- 
der, or in swelling of the joints. 

3. When the glands or kernels between the jaws, or 
those of the throat, are enlarged, and especially if they 


| be had to bleeding, for otherwise the lungs will proba- 
bly become diseased. 

4. In bruises, hurts, wounds upon the head, strains 
in different parts, and all other accidents which may oe- 


prehend considerable inflammation, bleeding will be 
proper. 

5. In violent catarrh or cold, bleeding is employed ; 
| but in slight cases, a few fever drinks will restoro the 
animal. 

6. The yellows, when attended with feverish symp- 
toms, or constipation of the bowels, r: quires bleeding. 

The manner of performing this operation is too well 
known to require any description. The jugular,or neck 
vein, is that which is mostly opened. Local bleeding 
is, however, in many cases, particularly serviceable. In 
inflammation of the eye, the eye-vein is frequently cut; 
in foot-halt, we sometimes bleed at the toe; and in in- 
flammation of the bowels or the udder, or even of the 
chest, in cows, blood if advantageously taken from the 
milk-vein. 








| The quantity of blood that it may be proper to take 
| away at one time, cannot here be determined ; but must 


be regulated by the size, strength, and condition of the | 


In many 


| 


No farmer’s library can be | 
j complete without it. We append a chapter on Bleed- 
| ing: 


POTATO DIstAst—CULTIVATION O 
OYVHER ROOTS 

Mr Eprron—An evening or two since, in looking 
ovecahe article on Potatoes, in the © British Husband 
ry,’ 1 found the potato rot has prevailed in England and 
Scotland for a number of years, and that there is a great 
diversity of opinion as to the cause and remedy; and 
afier a dozen years discussion and investigation of the 
subject in Europe, 1 see by the papers that the subject 
was discussed at « meeting of the Scottish Agricultural 
Chemistry Association, in Glasgow, recentty, and that 
there was as great a diversity of opinion among the 
most eminent agriculiurists at that meeting, as there is 
here among the correspondents of the various papers, 
who have written upon the subject the past Jew months 
—the result of which seems to be to render “ confusion 
worse confounded.” In ail probability, this disease, or 
whatever you please to call it, will continue to affect 
the potatoes here, as well as in Europe. ‘lherefore, it 
would seem advisable for farmers te go more largely in- 
to the cultivation of other roote for the feeding of stock 
and swine. Ground bones and guano, the coming 


THE F 


| spring, can probably be obtained in any ‘required quan- 


|are only recently affected, immediate recourse should | 


uty and at reasonable prices, compared with other ma- 
nures, and from their composition or constituents, they 


are both admirably calculated for the ruta baga, and oth. 


cur to the animal, and in which there is reason to ap- | 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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inflammatory complaints, too much can hardly be taken, | 


provided the bleeding is stopped as soon as the patient 
| appears likely to faintor fall down. A strong, healthy 
| beast will bear the loss of five or six quarts of blood, 
| without the least injury. The blood should flow from a 
| large orifice, for sudden depletion is far more powerful 
iin its operation than when the blood is suffered slowly 

to trickle down. The blood should not be suffered to 
‘fall on the ground, but should be received into a mea- 
| sure, in order that the quantity taken may be known, 
| The beast should not be permitted to drink cold water 
| immediately after bleeding, nor to graze in the field: 


| the former has sometimes induced troublesome catarrh, | 


’ 


and the latter muy cause the orifice to open again.’ 


} 

| -p Cannot sore of the public-spirited farmers of Nor- 
| folk “ get up’’ an agricultural society in that County ? 
| Who will start in the matter? Norfolk should not be 
| behind the other Counties of the State in encouraging 
agricultural improvements through the means of premi- 
Some of the farmers of Norfolk with 
whom we are acquainted, we feel quite sure would 
readily lend a helping hand in forming acounty society. 
We commend the project to their favor. There certain- 
ly can be no insurmountable obstacles to prevent its 
success. All that is wanted is the will, and then, action. 
“ Put it through!” 


ums and shows. 





} 
i 


| 





(that ‘ we’ strive to act it invariably in pructice. 


er kinds of turnips. Bones and guano possess another 
important advantage over most kinds of manure :— 
they have no seeds of weeds or grass mixed with 
them, and consequently very much lessen the expense 
of weeding. The past season I experimenied to some 
extent with bones and guano, and on different soils - 
upon the several kinds of turnips they exceeded my ex- 
pectations. I also cultivated the currot to some extent, 
and used the above named manures with good success ; 
but the white carrot, upon the same soi!, aud with the 
same cultivation, yielded three times the a.nount of the 
Altringham ; but f think the quality of the yellow is 
preferable. ; 


07 The last “ Ploughman”’ gives us a gentle rap for 
not giving it “ credit” for the Middlesex reports, which 
we lately copied from its columns. ‘This credit-giving 
is a matter which we have always entrusted to the young 
man who sets the types for the Farmer, and we rely up- 
on him to see that justice is always done in this respect. 
We submitted the case of the “ Plonghman’” to him, and 
the following is his report: 


Crepit.—‘* We” would assure neighbor Buckminster, 
of the Ploughman, that it is one of our fixed principles 
to give credit in all cases where ‘ we know it is due, and 
A few 
words will explain why ‘ we’ did not credit the Middle- 
sex reports to the Ploughman. ‘We’ 
were originally published in the Concord paper, (from 
which, in former years, ‘we’ have usually copied them,) 
and that from this (the Concord) paper, neighbor Buck- 
A 
word further. * We’ had considered the reports of agri- 


supposed they 


minster had copied them into his, ‘ by request.”’ 


cultural societies as common property—and liad inferred 
from the cominon usage of editors in copying them with- 
out giving credit, that they were general/y-considered as 
such. As‘ we’ sinned, then, through mistake, and not 
wilfully, ‘we’ suppose our error admits, at least, of 
some palliation. But—(if the question is not imperti- 
nent)—‘ we’ would ask neighbor Buckminster if he is 
sure that he is entirely guiltless in this matter of not 
giving credit where, according to his own principle, cred- 


| itis due? Has he not—in some cases, at least—copied 


the reports of the State Agricultural Society into his 
columns from ours, without giving credit? Let the files 
of the Ploughman answer. However, if so, perhaps it 
was unintentional, and * we’ forgive him, as ‘ we * hope 
to be forgiven! ‘We’ will only add—* This isa great 
country.” 
Respecifully submitted by 
“ We,” tHE Typr-Sticker. 

(7 In settling your accounts at the close of the year, 

remeinber, by all means, to pay for your paper. 
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THARMOMETRICAL, 


Reportedtorthe New England Farmer. 


Rasge of the Chermometerat the Gardenof the proprietors | agricultural implement of wnodern invention, 


of tu: vew Uoglind Farmer, Brighton, Mase in a shaded 
Norv ierly exposure tothe week ending Dec. 15. 


7AM. 


Dec. 15-44. }12,M.[5,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 9{ 2 | @2 30 N W. 
Tuesday, Le | 33 | 32 | N. W. 
Wednesday, mf 619 | 21 20 | N.E. 
Thursday, i2 | 23 | 34 | 23 | #(UN. 
Friday, 13} 15 | 32 32 | &E. 
Saturday, wi pis rs | & 
Sunday, Ci SB) Se hh eS 1 SP 





BRECON MARK ET.—Monpay, Dec. 16, 1844. 
Reported forthe N. EB. Farmer. 
At market 510 Beef Cattle, 100 Sheep and 960 Swine. 
Cattle—We quote extra $5. First 
malitv, S4 50 a 4,75 Second quality, $4 a 4,25 
Third quality, $3,00a 4. One yoke very fine and large 
$5,75. 
Sheep —Sales from $1,33 to 2,00. 


Prices — Reef 


A few sta!l fed 
weathers 83,25 

sirine.—Several lots to peddle, 3 for Sows and 4 
for Barrows. One lot3 1-3 and 41-8. At retail from 
31-2 to 5. 


= 





WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. {lenis Grass, 81 37 a1 59 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to llc.—Southern, 7 





aQc. flax Seed. 31.50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. | 
Canary Seed, $i 37 a175 perbushel. — , 
GRAIN. » market is more languid to-day, and prices | 


in view of large arrivals, have rather a downward tendency. | 


Corn— Northern, new, brshel 00 00—Southern, round 
yellow, ud # 57—Southern flat yellow, 54 a 56—do. do 


Southern, 33 a 34 — Northern do. 35 to 36—Beans, per 
bushel t 50 a2 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 30—-Bran, 
21a 24 

FLOUR. 
ket during the past week, and prices have experienced little 
variation, compared with the last weekly report. 

Balumore, tloward Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 75a 4 81 
—io. wharf, 39 00a 000—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philalelphia do. 4mos. $4 67 a 475 — Fredericksburg, 
low !’d new $4 67 a 475—Alexandria, wharf, 4 67 a4 75 
—Georgetown, #475 a 487—Extra do. 000 a 5 00—Rich- 
mond Caaal,#462a475—do. City, $550 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, $5 09 a5 50 —do. Country $4 62a 4 75—-Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 87 a 494— do fancy brands 85 00 


a 5 25—Ohio via Canal, 80 00 a 0 09—do do New Orleans, | 


cash 84.8725 00. Rye, 80 00 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 
30 00 a 000 

PROVISIONS. There has been a further slight advance 
in new Mess, with an increased demand. 

Beet —Mess 4 110 new bbl. $000 28 00—Navy—$6 75a 
7 00. —No, 1, $0 06 a 6 0O—do Prime $0 00 a 0 00—Pork— 


Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. 800 00 a 00 00—do Clear $10 00.4 1050 | 


do. Mess, $9 60 a 925—do Prime $7 00 a7 25—do Mess 
froin other States — a — —do Prime do do 8 0020 60 
do. Carge do. 0600a000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00~ 
Buiter, shipping, 00 a 00—do store, uninspected, 10 a 13—do 
dairy, 2'' cls 
Seuth and Western, 5% a 6}— Hams, Boston, 7 a 00 —- 
Southern and Western, 6 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
8 a 44—do new milk, 4 a5 

WouvUi,. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 


portation shail not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad | 


val. All wheres! the vaiue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 
There has been amore regular demand for both fleece 


and pulled Wool, during the past week or ten days, and the | 
The early supplies of 


market is becoming more settled. 
many of our manufacturers are nearly exhausted, and will 
soon have to be replenished. ; 
be expecied, but a material improvement in prices is not an- 
ticipated. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 45 a 50 c.--Amer- 


tean full blood do 40 a 42--Do. 3-4 do 37 a 38—Do. 1-2 do | 
| portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and | 


35 a 36 -!-4 andl common do 30 a 32 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15--Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00O—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 38 
a 40—No. 1 du. do. do. 33 a 35—No. 2 do do do 23a 30— 
No. 3 do dodo 14a 18. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

The wansactiony during the week past have been a small 
tot first sort at 12 1-2c. per Ib., aad a parcel at L3c. 

Ist sort Mass. 1843, Ib. 13 a 14 ; 2d dovad. 

HAY,15 1016 per ton— Eastern Screwed 811 60 to 11 
50. 
EGGS 15 to 29. 


white St a 52--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 | 
—Rye, Northern, 70 a 75—do. Southern, 65 a 75 —Oats, | 


There has been but little activity in the mar- | 


a 22—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 00a 0 —do} 


A more active demand is to | 


HOWARD’S PREMI(\M SUBSOIL PLOWS. 


The sub oil Plow is unquestionably the most important 
It is considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britvia and 
, our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington; “* such is the esti- 
' mate in which TI hold this important implement, that | should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put ina crop 


|} without first subsoiling the ground.’? The subsoil Plows | 


manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 
| obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agriculiu- 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
port say: —* The committee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come withintheir observation, Utility and not sho, are 
‘their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
guided with Jess labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth.” 


The impr@¥ement inthe length of the handles of Me How- 
ard’s Plo Biggested by the committee, has been made— 
| and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 
' r ‘ 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 


| North Market Street, Boston. 
| Dec. 18, 1844. tf. 
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JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 


Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 


| wot SEED STORE. ghee 





51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
| eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 

ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
| them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 

other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
' coliection of Seeds is the hest, and of the greatest variety 
| ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 


hand. 


; AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN 


IMPLEMENTS 
| ofall kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
| Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 200 Common do. do, 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene's Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do, 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
| table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
| 200 Grain Cradles, 160 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, 
| 3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Sicel Shovels, 155 
| do. Common do. 100 do. Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snuiths, 200 do. Common do., 5u0 do. Hay Rakes, 
| 200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3:0 do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Track do. 100 do. Drafi 
| 500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz Halter do, 1000 yards Fence 
| 25 Grind Stones on Rollers. 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 2 
| and 52 North Market Street, Boston. § 
} 


CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
| very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order ; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 


' one machine will serve for several families or even the in 
habitants of a small town. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed S° ore 
| Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
JO. BRECK & CO. 


CAST IRON SLED SHOES 

For double and single Runners, of all sizes, also, Barn 

Door Rollers, from 3 to 10 inches, for sliding doors, for sale 
by HENRY RICHARDS, 

Dec. 7, 1844. No. 199, State street. 






FARM FOR SALE, 

‘ihe Farm formerly owned by Mr. James Vila, in Lex- 
ington,one mile from the meeting house, on the Lincoln road, 
contaiming 170 acres of excellent land, under a good state of 
cullivation ; about 25 acres covered with a thrifiy growth of 
wood, with a spacious garden, containing abeut one acre, 
tastefully layed out and stocked with a variety of choice 
fruit, together with a Green House and Grapery. ‘There is 
a good substantial Dwelling House, containing 14 rooms, 
jand well adapted for two families; an excellent well of soft 
water, under cover, und a large Wood House. ‘There are two 
Barns, one 75 by 40, the opher 40 by 30, with a Cider Mill 
attached. There are twoSheds, one 50 by 18 feet, the 
j other 40 by 20 feet. Also, a good Chaise House. Said 
buildings are all in good repair. Said Farm is well water- 
ed, having a never failing stream of water running through 
it, Withia eight rods of the buildings. Said Farm produces 
wubout 80 tons of English Hay yearly, and is well adapted 
fora Milk Farm. For further particulars inquire of Mr, 
| JAMES VILA, Bath street, Boston. or the subseriber on 
| the premises. WILLIAM FORBES, 
| Nov. 10, 1844 


! GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
| The subscribers are pow receiving their fal! supply of 
| Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re- 
commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
| as possilile to secure a supply from their choicest lots, 
! Their stock of seeds for this season will be very full and 
| complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection they can confidently recommend them as 
j henge fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Biood, 
Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurt- 
| zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
} sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
assoriment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
ment in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
Oct. 2. 





TRACE CHAINS. 
The subscribers have for sale a fine assortment of Traee 
and Tie-up Chaias. JOS. BRECK & CO, 
AtN. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 





A first rate Cider Mill, with good Screws, in complete 
order, will be sold cheap, by JOSEPH BRECK & CQ, 
July 23. 


BARN DOOR ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 

For sliding Doors, Axietrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iron 
for sate by H. RICHARDS, 

Sept. 18. _No. 109, State Street 





HOES. 
The best kind in the Market. For sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollera ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe agreat unprove- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 5! North Market street. 





RB Ati 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 

The subscribers offer for sale a choice collection of Hya- 
cinths, embracing double and single, red, rose, white, blue, 
ellow, and every shade. Also, Tulips, Lillies, Paonies, 
Crocus, and every vaniety of bulbous and tuberous roots. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


Soston, Oct. 15, 1844. 


MILK ESrABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 
The subg@fiber being about to relinquish the milk busi- 


| ness, o for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 

| ing ofgheows, { Milk Cart and Wagon, and an excellent 
run of @ustom. JOHN PARKINSON, 

| Oct. 16, 1844, Walnut Street, Roxbury, 





CHEESE PRESSES. 
Self acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 
ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 52 Norta 
Market street, by J. BRECK & Co, 
AFRICAN GUANW, 

The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
rica. This Guano has been analyzed by J. E. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., and pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or Liverpool juarkets, Pur- 
chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article. 
For sale, in quantities to suit, by 
CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN, 5 Merchante’ 

Exchange. 
J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 52 
N. Market St., up stains. 


! 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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French Coffeee—Some twenty odd years ago, 
when the U. S. Military Academy was in its infan- 
ey, some half dozen of the cadets—there were but 
a few more at the Point at that time—became dis- 
pleased with “ Black George’s” boarding—notwith- 
standing the charms of his youthful daughter—and 
manfully resolved to establish a mess on their own 
hook, and elub together to keep bachelor’s hall in 
style. 

“Old Hamilton,” an Irishman and an invalid 
soldier, who was retained in the pay of the govern- 
ment te compensate him for his wounds, and who 
acted in the capacity of waiter to the “young gen- 
tlemen,” was called upon to discharge the impor- 
tant functions of “ steward, cook, and bottle-washer” 
for the mess. Poor Hamilton! the turf now rests 
upon his head—but while he did live and move 
wnong men, no one of the blundering sons of 
“Green Erin” ever made more, or better, practical 
bulls. 

Cadet De R., a young French gentleman, like 
all of his countrymen, was particularly fond of 
good coffee, and in this respect, at least, he was de- 
termined not only to “rule the roast” but the boil- 
ing too. 

“Hamilton,” said De R. ove morning at the 
mess-table, “ when you next make coffee, instead 
of putting the eoffee grounds loose into the pot, as 
you have been accustomed to do, enclose them in 
a bag first, and then be sure to boil them an hour, 
at least. Do this always, and we shall never fail 
to have a good, clear, strong cup of coffee.” 

“ Yes, your onor,” replied Hamilton. 

The next morning, however, notwithstanding 
the minute directions of De R., the coffee tasted— 
all said—peculiar, and some almost swore that it 
was confoundedly bad. 

The presence of Hamilton was required. 

“ Hainilton,” said De R., “the coffee tastes very 
badly this morning: was you careful to follow my 
directions in making it ?” 

“Yes, plaze your onor.” 

“Whatcan make it taste so, then ? 
sure you used clear water 7” 

“Faith an’ I did—just cool from Old George’s 
spring, your onor.” 

“What sort of a bag did you use to boil the 
grounds in =” 

“Why, plaze your honor, I could n’t find any 
stuff to make a very good bag, but picked up 
of an old stocking, and tied it at one end, and boilé 
it in the coffee for the whole of an hour !” 

“The d—I you did!” was the exclamation of 
the mess—and we came away; ihe ere we had 
gone far, we heard a variety of noi 
sembling, as it appeared to us, the o] 
the emetics of many doctors on manifold 
and the memory of De R.’s_ French coffee will re- 
main long after the ruins of Fort Putnam will have 
crumbled into their original dust.— Sullivan Mercury. 


Are you 










The Tomb of Franklin.—It is a solemn, but pe- 
culiarly pleasing gratification, to visit the tomb of 
genius. ‘The heart, the intelleet, and the nobler 
attributes of our natures, are soothed and_ purified 
by a communion with the ashes of man’s nobility 
and greatness. In our wanderings through diffe- 
rent sections of the country, we have always made 
it a point to visit the resting places of men distin- 
guished for good works, or eminent in any profes- 
sion of life. Amonga score of statesmen, chief- 


~~ 
tains, poets and scholars, to whose tombs we have 









NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


| 
si : | 
made'a pilgrimage, is that of Brenyamin FRANKLIN, | 
the great philosopher of the nineteenth century. | 

‘There are thousands of our citizens, probably, 
who know the history of “the tallow chandler’s 
apprentice,” but know not the place of his sepul- 
ehre. It is in Christ-church yard, at the corner of 
Fifth and Arch street, Philadelphia. Our guide, a | 
venerable sexton of some three score years, point- 
ed to the North-west corner of the yard, and in his | 
professional dialeet, said, “ Old Franklin lies there !” | 
With cautious footsteps we threaded our way over 
sunken hillocks and dilapidated tomb-stones, not 
forgetting the harsh and unthinking language of 
the sexton. A few moments and we were stand- 
ing by the grave of Brensamin FRanKLIN—the 
pride of his country and the admiration of the 
world. And what an humble resting place for the | 
great and self-taught philosopher! A plain marble 
slab, and a simple inscription, is his only epitaph! | 
It was so brief, we transeribed it on our memoran- | 
dum : 





DEBORAH ) | 
and » FRANKLIN, 
BENJAMIN J 
1790, 


Some, and perhaps many people, think the tech- 
nical epitaph, and inscribed in an old book, was 
engraved upon his tomb. This is incorrect, for 
the above is the only inscription. Humble, but el- 
oquent indeed to us, seemed that old and discolor- 
ed tombstone. “ Franklin,” was enough to be en- 
graved on a tablet of decaying marble! His pub- 
lic life and brilliant example—his assiduity in the 
struggle of the Revolution—his discoveries in elec- 
tricity, and his proud rank as a philosopher, have 
bnilt him a cenotaph in the hearts of his country- 
men, better, far better than brass or marble, for it 
will live while genius exists or our nationality is 
honored.— Woonsocket Patriot. 


College Education.—We have long been of opin- 
ion that reform was no where more needed than in 
the course of studies pursued at our colleges. The 
necessity for this reform is well set forth in the 
following paragraph, which we take from one of 
Mr Colman’s agricultural addresses : 

“Classical learning, so called, which occupies 
now a large portion of the best years of those who 
pursue it, excepting as matter of mere taste, pas- 
time or embellishment, is of little substantial use to 
apy one. It is a notorious fact, and in my opinion 
Mfliciently disgraceful to the boasted wisdom of 
he age, that at least two-thirds of the young per- 
sons who enjoy the best advantages of a liberal 
and classical education, and come out adorned 
with the highest honors of our colleges and uni- 
versities, are even then incapable of keeping them- 
selves from starvation, and have then to begin to 
learn the practical arts of life; and the remaining 
third are able to do it, not from anything they have 
learned at these places of education, but from what 
they were compelled perhaps by stern necessity to 
learn elsewhere.” 





When Dr. Franklin’s mother-in-law first discov- 
ered that he had a hankering for her daughter, the 
good lady said she did not know so well about giv- 
ing her daughter to a printer: there were already 
two printing offices in the United States, and she 
was not certain the country would support them! 





The devil tempts every man, but the idle man 
tempts the devil.—Sullybub. 





a 
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GREEN'S PATENT STRiW CUPiGR. 
mid Agricn!- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 andi2 Nerth Mar 
ket Street, have jor sale, Green’s Patent Straw Hay anu 


Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanic nl prinerp e not belue 
applied to uwy nuplement for this purpose. ‘The niost} 
inent effects of this application, and soime ofthe consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

i. So greata reduction of the quantum ol powes che i 
tu use it, that the strength of a hali grown is sufficiens 
to work itefiiciently. | 
2. With even this moderate power, iteasily ¢ 


Tolle 


Poy 


2. istwo hush- 
els a minute, which ts full twice as fasi as has heen claimed 
by any oLher iiachine even when worked t y horse or steam 
power. ; ; , 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whicht'y2y 
cut, reqmre sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. } 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and yur 
together very strongly. Jtis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to getout of order 








D EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have heen maile the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the muuld beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieaving the 


ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth wiih respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late triat 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is inestiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orroci.y, 
BEGIN wiTH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 


Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh «id 
more pork, with the same power of team, than any otlv 
plo exhibited. No other turned mé¥e thin twentyse en 
and one half inches, to the 112 dhs. drauglit, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and ene half inches. te 
the same power of team! All acknowledye that Howard’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this siioe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to 315. A Ploupt 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle. wil! cost about 
$10 60, and with cutter 31, with wheel ai: cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The ahove Ploughs are forsale, wholeszle and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse avd Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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